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both historian and moralist. As a historian he
seemed to Montaigne to be pre-eminent as a judge
of human actions. As a moralist he was not a
maker of systems, but a penetrating observer of
the facts of human nature, who wrote discur-
sively and who could be read in a spirit of serious
gaiety. " I have not had commerce with any
solid book," Montaigne writes to the Countess de
Gurson, "except Plutarch and Seneca, from
whom, like the Danaides, I draw my water, in-
cessantly filling and as fast emptying." The
Morals of Plutarch were as frequently in the
hands of Montaigne as the Lives, and he found
it highly satisfactory that if his favourite author
was in a certain sense a philosopher, he was
assuredly no metaphysician. The metaphysical
systems of the old world floated past Plutarch
like wrecks after a tempest He had his own
tendencies, his own grasps of guess, but he never
fashioned these into a foursquare body of doc-
trine. " He is perhaps the sole moralist of an-
tiquity," writes M. Octave Greard, " who has not
discussed the problem of the sovereign good." *
He was, like Montaigne himself, an interested
student of the world and of human life; he loved,
like Montaigne, the concrete; he reasons through
examples. Had Montaigne needed a model for

* De la Morale de Plutarque, p. 53,
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